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of delirium. Her father's friends, who were more numerous in
her palace than she was aware of, fancied that, instead of de-
scribing this spectre to archbishop Tennison, she was confessing
her filial sins to him."

It was supposed, on the Sunday evening, that the queen was
about to expire, which information was communicated to the
king, who fell fainting, and did not recover for half an hour:
that day he had swooned thrice. Many of his attendants thought
that he would die the first. Queen Mary breathed her last, be-
tween night and morning, on the 28th of December, 1694, in the
sixth year of her reign, and the thirty-third of her age. The
moment the breath left her body, the lord chancellor was com-
manded to break the great seal, and to have another made, on
which the figure of William III. was represented solas.

The tidings of Mary's death was, after three days' delay, an-
nounced to her father in France, at St. G-ennains, by a Roman
Catholic priest, supposed to belong to lord Jersey, one of William's
lords in waiting. James II. observes, in his autobiography, " that
many of his partizans fancied that her death would pave the way
for his restoration," but he made no additional efforts on that
account; indeed the event only caused him the additional affliction
of seeing a child, whom he loved so tenderly, persevere to her
death in such a signal state of disobedience and disloyjilty, and to
find her extolled for crimes, as if they were the highest virtues, by
the mercenary flatterers around her. " Even archbishop Tennison
reckoned among her virtues," adds king James, ** that she had
got the better of all duty to her parent in consideration of her
religion and her country; and that, even if she had done aught
blameworthy, she had acted by the advice of the most learned
men in the church, who were answerable for it, not she. Oh,
miserable way of arguing! fatal to the deceiver and to the de-
ceived." He declared himself " much afflicted at lier death, and
more at her manner of dying."

Archbishop Tennison delivered to king William the deceased
queen's posthumous letter, with her messages of reproof. He
added severe lectures to his majesty on the subject of his gross
misconduct in regard to Elizabeth Yilliers. The king took his
freedom in good part, and promised to break off all intimacy with
her.

Burnet, in the sermon he preached at her interment, ventured
to praise Mary II. for " filial piety," knowing, as ho must have
done, better than any one else, how differently she had conducted
herself. He himself has recorded, and blamed, her conduct, at
her arrival at Whitehall; but whether it is true that Mary sat